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WOMEN IN SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY, 
AND THE ROLE OF PUBLIC POLICY 



As you probably know, women are underrepresented in science, 
technology, and mathematics, even now, 30 years after the advent of the 
modem women's movement. Here are some statistical snapshots of the 
situation for girls and women in education and employment: 

• Standardized achievement tests taken in 1996 show that while 9-year-old 
boys and girls score almost the same in math and science, the gaps widen 
when children are 13 and 17. 1 

• Boys still considerably outnumber girls in high school Physics: 32 percent 
of boys and 26 percent of girls took it in 1998. 2 

• Girls took 17 percent of the lower-level Advanced Placement exams in 
Computer Science in 1999, and 9 percent of the higher-level CS exams. 3 

• Here is the percentage of Masters and Doctoral degrees earned by women 
in 1996 in selected fields: 4 





Masters 


Doctorates 


Physical sciences and science 
technologies 


32.2% 


23.1% 


Computer and information 
sciences 


26.7 % 


14.5 % 


Engineering 


17.2 % 


12.5 % 



• Women are 46 percent of the entire labor force, but 22 percent of the 
science and engineering labor force. 5 



1 U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, NAEP Trends in 
Academic Progress , 1997 . 

2 U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. "High School and 
Beyond," 1998 High School Transcript Study. 

3 The College Board (1999) Advanced Placement Program: Washington and National 
Summary Reports. 

4 U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1998. 

5 National Science Foundation (1999). Women, Minorities, and Persons with Disabilities in 
Science and Engineering: 1998. Arlington VA, p. 99. 
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• Women's participation in science and engineering occupations ranges 
from a high of 40.4 percent for the biological sciences to a low of 5.1 
percent for mechanical engineering. 6 

• In addition to being underrepresented in science and engineering 
occupations, women earn less than men: 7 



Occupation 


% women 


Women's 
avg. salary 


Men's avg. 
salary 


Computer systems analysts 
and scientists 


28.5 % 


$47,164 


$56,108 


Engineers 


10.6 % 


$48,516 


$55,016 


Natural scientists 


30.1 % 


$38,012 


$48,828 



• While women are 11 percent of the board members of Fortune 1000 
companies, they represent only 3 percent of the board members of so- 
called "new economy," or high technology, companies. 8 A woman who 
runs an Internet company is quoted as saying, "You look around and see 
mostly male faces, especially at the higher management levels." 9 

The Imbalances Matter 

These are facts. What makes them into problems? 

First, the imbalances are bad for the national economy and our global 
competitiveness. They limit the talent pool available to scientific and 
technical enterprises. Because scientific and technical jobs tend to pay more 
than traditional "women’s" jobs, the forgone higher salaries mean that taxes 
that could be paid, aren't. Products that would have been invented by 
women cannot be sold. If Bose hadn't hired female engineers, they would 
have lost out on their best-selling speakers — one of their female engineers 



6 Ibid., Table 5-1. 

7 U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics (2000). Household data annual 
averages. Table 39 and Table 11, 1999 data. 

8 Griffith, Victoria (2000). "It's a Man's New Economy." FT.com (Financial Times), August 
24, 2000. 

9 Ibid. 
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